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ABSTRACT 

Membership on a board of education had been referred 
to as the most ill-defined position in local government. This paper 
presents findings of a study that examined the perceptions of 
experienced New York State school board members concerning 20 
pol icy-f ormat ion and administrative activities. The respondents were 
asked to indicate whether a board of education member had a role, 
res pons ibil ity, or the authority to undertake the activity listed. 
Surveys mailed in the winter of 1993-94 to 300 sitting members of 
local school boards across New York elicited 105 responses. There was 
90 percent agreement for 3 of the 20 statements. When the percentage 
of agreement was lowered to 75 percent, there was agreement on only 
half of the items. Eight activities had been reviewed by the 
Commissioner and the courts. There was less than 90 percent agreement 
among the respondents on all eight of the activities, and less than 
75 percent agreement on six of the eight activities. Highest 
percentages of agreement were found for the following items: "having 
your own children receive special consideration, " and "serving on 
board subcommittees." Respondents disagreed most on "evaluating an 
administrator at his or her own request," and "at your own expense 
publishing or making public distributions of your own opinions of 
board issues." The findings show a substantial amount of disagreement 
among board members regarding the scope of their authority on some 
very general issues. Although most respondents had received inservice 
training, they held misperceptions about their respons i b i 1 i t i es . The 
discrepancies among perceptions may be due to personal experiences 
and the realities of s choo 1 admini s t rat i on . Addi t i ona 1 inservice 
training is recommended. Two tables (including the survey instrument 
with results) and one figure are included. (Contains 47 references.) 
(Author/LMI) 
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Abstract 

This study reports the perceptions of experienced New York State school board 
members concerning 20 major activities with which they might wish to become involved 
regarding setting district policy, or in the day-to-day operations of the district. There was 
agreement by 90 percent of the respondents in their perceptions for three of the 20 
statements. When the percentage of agreement was lowered to 75 percent, respondents 
agreed on only one-half of the items. There was less than 90 percent agreement among the 
respondents on all eight of the activities which had been reviewed by the Commissioner or 
the courts, and less than 75 percent agreement on six of the eight. In fact, on four of the 
eight items the perceptions of the majority of respondents was in error. Highest percentages 
of agreement were found on: "having your own children receive special consideration", and 
"serving on board subcommittees." Among those items where there was the most 
disagreement in the perceptions of the authority of board members were "evaluating an 
administrator at his or her own request," and "at your own expense publishing or making 
public distributions of your own opinions of board issues." Thus, a substantial amount of 
disagreement exists among school board members regarding the scope of their authority on 
some very general issues, and there is need for inservice training. 
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How Knowledgeable Are New York State School Board Members About 
Their Role, Responsibilities, and Scope of Authority? 

The reasons why citizens choose to run for seats on their local school boards vary 
widely. They may be using the opportunity to test political waters (Marlowe, 1979; 
Carpenter, 1990; Task Force on School Governance, 1992), to address specific issues or 
concerns (Jakes, 1983), or for some type of personal gain (Rada, 1987, 1988; Bryant and 
Grady, 1990; Carpenter, 1990). Some people express a generalized interest in education 
and/or community service of some type (Marlowe, 1979; Tillman, 1986; Cameron, 1987), and 
therefore wish to serve in order to "improve education" in their community, or to fulfill a 
civic duty or responsibility (Gross, 1958). Others run with a specific agenda in mind, for 
example, keeping taxes low, expanding or preserving a particular program, or abolishing a 
particular position (Jakes, 19S3; Hayden, 1986; Carpenter, 1990). In any event newly-elected 
school board members bring to the board an agenda defined in terms of their personal 
needs and expectations. Personal success is thus measured by achievement relative to the 
issue(s) that led them to run for office. 

Once seated on the board, new members’ perception of their roles and 
responsibilities are influenced by many other factors, such as their pre-incumbency 
experiences, awareness of applicable Federal and New York State laws and regulations, 
decisions of the Commissioner of Education, court decisions, and nonregulatory guidance. 
School boards are state agencies which execute a local function, and new board members 
often do not understand the extent of their authority (Cohen, 1985; Hayden, 1986). It has 
been said that a novice member’s first year is spent learning what is happening, while the 
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second year marks the onset of understanding, and the third year is spent running for re- 
election (Hayden, 1986). 

Legally, a school board is in complete charge of the total organization of the school. 

As a duly elected (or appointed) body, the local school board acts as an agent of the state 

government and derives its authority from law. As such an agent, a local school board is 

respons" .v^r carrying out the mandate entrusted to it by the state legislature; it has no 

other authority (Leone v. Hunter . 1959; Russo, 1992). A board of education is responsible 

for making decisions, formulating policies, developing programs, employing appropriate 

personnel, managing the use of physical facilities, providing educationally-related services, 

and levying taxes (Callahan, 1975). These responsibilities are defined bystamte, interpreted 

by courts, and in some cases, expanded by local custom. New York State has provided a 

rather broad definition of school board powers. Education Law Section 1709 states that, 

each board of education shall have the power and duty 

... to have in all respects the superintendence, management, and control of 
the educational affairs of the district, and, therefore, shall have all the powers 
reasonably necessary to exercise powers granted expressly, or by implication 
and to discharge duties imposed expressly or by implication by this chapter or 
other statute. 

"The said board of education of every . . . school district shall have power, and it shall 
be its duty: 

1 . to adapt such by-laws and rules ... as shall seem proper; 

2 . to establish such rules and regulations concerning the order and 
discipline of the schools ... as they deem necessary; 

3. to prescribe the course of study . . . and to regulate the admission of 
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pupils and their transfer; 

4. to prescribe the textbooks . . . and to furnish the same; 

5. to make provision for the instruction of pupils; 

6. to purchase sites, or additions thereto, for recreation grounds, for 
agricultural purposes, and for schoolhouses ... to construct such . . . 
to operate the facilities ... to purchase fumimre and apparatus for 
such ... to keep the furniture and apparams in repair . . . and to 
purchase implements, supplies, and apparatus; 

7. to lease, on a temporary basis, necessary space not located on school 
property . . . and to furnish and equip such space for school district 
use; 

8. to insure the schoolhouses and their furniture, apparatus, and 
appurtenances, and the school library; 

9. to take charge and possession of the schoolhouses, sites, lots, furniture, 
books, apparatus, and all school property within its district; 

10. to alter and equip for use as a public library any former schoolhouse 
or part thereof; 

11. to sell . . . any former school site or lot, or any real estate the title to 
which is vested in the board; 

12. to take and hold . . . any real estate transferred to it by gift, grant, 
> 'quest, or device, or any gift, legacy, or annuity, of whatever kind, 
given or bequeathed to the said board; 
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13. to have in all respects the superintendence, management, and control 
of said union free schools, and to establish therein, in conformity with 
the regents rules, an academic department; 

14. to provide, fuel, furniture, apparatus, and other necessaries; 

15. to appoint . . . libraries; 

16. to contract with and employ . . . qualified teachers ... to determine the 
nun.ber ... to be employed ... to make and deliver to each teacher 
a written contract . . . employ such persons ... to supervise, organize, 
conduct and maintain athletic, playground, and social center activities 
... to adopt rules and regulations governing . . . absences of all 
teachers and other employees and for the granting of leaves of 
absence; 

17. to fill any vacancy which may occur in said board; 

18. to remove any member of their board for official misconduct; 

19. to provide and maintain suitable and convenient waterclosets; 

20. to raise by tax upon the property of the district any monies required to 
pay the salary of the teachers employed; 

21. to provide for the medical inspection of all children; 

22. to provide, purchase, lease, furnish and maintain buildings or other 
suitable accomodations for the use of teachers or other employees of 
the district . . . when so authorized, to provide, maintain, and operate 
a cafeteria or restaurant service for th.^ use of pupils and teachers 

7 
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while at school; 

23. to provide milk for pupils; 

24. to provide transportation, home teaching or special classes . . . for 
physically or mentally handicapped and delinquent children; 

25. to purchase and maintain ... a motor vehicle or vehicles to be used 
for the transportation of the children of the school district; 

26. to pay any judgment levied against the school district; 

27. to contract with any person, corporation, or other school district fo ‘ the 
conveyance of pupils residing within the district; 

28. to furnish lighting facilities. Janitorial care, and the supervision for 
highway underpasses . . . ; 

29. to establish a petty cash fund; 

30. to provide, in its discretion, compensation to a speaker or speakers at 
commencement day exercises . . . ; to reimburse candidates for 
teaching positions for actual travel and other necessar expenses 
incurred by them . . . ; 

31. to explore, develop, and produce natural gas solely for school .strict 
purposes . . . ; 

32. to provide, in its discretion, in-service training for its teachers; 

33. to have in all respects the superintendence, management and control 
of the educational affairs of the district, and, therfore, shall have all of 
the powers reasonably necessary to exercise powers granted expressly 
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or by implication and to discharge duties imposed expressly or by 
implication by this chapter or other statutes; 

34. to provide workmen’s compensation coverage; 

35. ... to deduct from the salary of each employee such amount ... for 
payment to any credit union; 

36. to bring a cause of action in a civil court ... to seek a judgment to 
receive damages from the parent or legal guardian . . . having custody 
over an infant over ten and less than eighteen years of age who 
willfully .maliciously or unlawfully damages or destroys real or personal 
property owned or maintained by the school district; 

37. in its discretion, to provide that the proceeds of sale or appropriation, 
of school district real propeity shall ... be used to reduce real 
property taxes . . . ; 

38. to offer monetary awards ... to individuals for information leading to 
the arrest and conviction of any person or persons for felonies or 
misdemeanors directly connected to vandalism of district property" 
(Education Law, Section 1709). 



In regard to ru'es and regulations, state legislatures have generally established broad 
outlines for the operation of public education and then leave the details to a state education 
agency (in New York, the State Education Department) which establishes rules and 
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regulations governing the operation of schools within the state. In New York, Part 100 of 
the Commissioner’s Regulations specifically addresses requirements for elementary and 
secondary education. 

In regards to court decisions and legal interpretations in New York, the State 
Commissioner of Education is em.powered to interpret the educational laws of the State. 
Of course, the courts also interpret the laws, and may act upon suits brought in order to 
determine a proper legal definition of the authority of school boards, ‘^uch legal 
interpretation is often required as a result of the doctrine of implied powers. The courts will 
usually allow school boards to exercise the following powers and no others: 

1. Those expressly granted by statute; 

2. Those fairly implied in, or incidental to, the powers expressly granted; and, 

3. Those essential to the accomplishment of the schools’ objectives 
(Goldhammer, 1964). 

Thus, the degree to which a school board may function under implied powers is limited by 
the decisions of the courts. 

In regards to societal demands, there has been a trend in American society to 
delegate increasing amounts of responsibility to local schools. As a result, schools have 
either ventured out on their own and justified their actions on the basis of implied powers, 
or the State legislature has extended the school board’s powers to include these additional 
responsibilities (Goldhammer, 1964). 

However, school board members are State, not local officials, since they execute a 
state function. In order for a board to act, it must do so in its corporate capacity, for any 
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transactions conducted at other than a formal meeting have no legal standing (New York 
State School Boards Association, 1993). 

Individual board members cannot exercise the corportate authority of the board, as 
they have no legal authority as individuals (Danzberger and Usdan, 1992). Yet, board 
members (or entire boards) are often called upon by their communities to make decisions 
that are not within their purview. Many board members feel that they must respond to 
these constituent complaints or else they may not be re-elected (Kirst, 1994). 

Thus, as the perception of public education’s missions keeps expanding, so do the 
roles of board members (Bacal, 1987). Communities expect the public schools to educate 
children in more areas, to solve more problems, and yet to continue to maintain high 
academic standards. Conflict and frustration seem inevitable (Merz, 1984; Hayden, 1986; 
Budde, 1990). 

What school board members believe about their roles, responsibilities, and scope of 
their authority has a direct impact upon the management of the district, its educational and 
related priorities, and professional relationships (Gross, 1958; Blumberg and Blumberg, 
1985). 

Membership on a board of education has been called the most ill-defmed position 
in local government (Koemer, 1968; Cistone, 1977a; Lutz, 1980). Most school board 
members experience confusion about their roles and responsibilities (Goldhammer, 1964; 
Merz, 1984). They often come to the position with little familiarity about school law, the 
teaching-learning process, school finance, schools as organizations, and school board 
processes in general (Stout, 1984). 
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Gross (1958) has suggested that it takes a school board member some time to leam 
what are the acceptable and unacceptable behaviors for that role. Stout (1984) asserts that 
it is only after they become school board members that they begin the process of role 
personalization by becoming educated about school board activities and learning what it is 
that they need to know about school board membership. Kerr (1964) found that novice 
board members learned their roles primarily from school administrators. Instead of 
confirming Kerr’s findings, Cistone discovered instead that, over time, the role definitions 
of novice board members did not converge toward those of school administrators, but rather 
towards those of experienced board members. Cistone (1977a, 1978), found that as a result 
of previous experience, novice board members usually began their board service with specific 
role expectations that changed little with experience. 

Cameron (1987), and Tallerico (1991) both found that board member’s previous 
experience with community groups were major sources of acquiring both process and content 
knowledge relative to being a school board member. Kerr (1964) found that the 
socialization process of school board members resulted in their seeing their roles as 
legitimating or defending the policies of the school district (and especially the administration) 
to the community, rather than representing the community to the school district. 

In New York State, one avenue open to new school board members who wish to 
better understand their role, responsibility, and scope of their authority is to attend the 
annua) two-day Seminar for New School Board Members that is presented by the New York 
State School Boards Association (NYSSBA). NYSSBA is an organization that provides 
many services to school boards, among them being a statewide orientation session that 
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provides newly-elected board members with information that is critical to the performance 
of their duties (New York State School Boards Association, 1991). This seminar attempts, 
via a series of lectures, workshops, and role-playing scenarios, to help newly-elected board 
members understand the role of the board of education as a corporate body, their individual 
roles upon that board, and encourages acceptance uf certain broad principles of operation 
that have been derived from extensive school board experience. There is no requirement, 
however, that new school board members attend such an orientation; it is purely voluntary. 

Method 

Subjects 

Upon request, the New York State School Boards Association (NYSSBA) provided 
addresses of a random sample of 300 sitting school board members of local school districts 
who had completed at least three years of experience as board members. The Big Five 
Cities were excluded from the study, since their selection processes often differ from those 
of other types of districts. Useable returns from a locally developed survey administered 
during the winter of 1993-94 were received from 105 respondents. 

Materials 

The authors developed a seven page survey as a part of a larger smdy. Only a small 
section of the survey is analyzed in this study. Each respondent was asked to indicate his 
or her belief about whether a board of education member had a role, responsibility, or the 
authority to undertake the activity indicated in the statement. Responses to the 20 
statements were "yes, ""no, "or "don’t know." Respondents were also asked if they should 
have the responsibility or role to undertake the activity, but these responses are not included 
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in the present study. 

The 20 items are initially treated separately with responses aggregated across the 105 
respondents, and are reported in Table 1. A second analysis which treats the 20 items as 
a test of knowledge about the roles, responsibilities, and scope of authority was conducted. 
For the second analysis court rulings. Commissioner’s decisions, and official opinions of 
officers in State agencies other than the State Education Department were accepted as the 
"correct" response, or belief For those items which have not been tested in the courts, or 
by the Commissioner of Education, the assumption has been made that if the situation/ 
activity is not expressly stated as a duty of school board members under Section 1709, then 
the situation/activity is not allowed. This assumption is the same as the one in which is used 
when staff have to prepare drafts decisions for review by the Office of Counsel and the 
Commissioner. However, for the last two items the correct score was based upon the 
assumption that a board member did not have to give up any rights guaranteed to citizens 
in general in the State. 

Results and Discussion 

Table 1 presents the situations/activities, and the distribution of responses for each 

item. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Analysis of individual items 

Item number 1 was: "Entering a teacher’s classroom to evaluate his/her teaching, at 
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the teacher’s request." Most experienced board members (87 of 105) believed that such 
authority does not exist, while 12 respondents indicated that it does, and six did not know. 
The nature of such evaluation is usually stipulated in the teacher’s contract, with a building 
administrator the typical person to conduct it. Sometimes a department chairperson, central 
office administrator, and/or a peer might be involved, but rarely, if ever, a board member. 
The duties of Section 1709 of Education Law do not include evaluation of teachers, and no 
Commissioner’s decisions have dealt with this issue. 

Item number 2 was "Asking staff members to complete certain tasks for you or other 
persons/groups in the community." Most experienced board members (88 of 105) believed 
that such authority does not exist, while ten respondents indicated that it does, and seven 
did not know. Experienced board members appeared wary of engaging in any kind of 
behavior that might be construed as using undue influence, abusing their authority as a 
board member, or putting others into an uncomfortable situation by asking for such tasks 
to be done in the first place. The Commissioner has also ruled that while boards should 
cooperate with parents and taxpayers who wish to take an active role in district affairs, such 
cooperation does not include making district employees available to help draft propositions, 
provide financial estimates, etc. ( In the Matter of Harriet L. Pollack . 1974). 

Nearly all of the respondents (91 Of 105) indicated that school board members do not 
have the authority to "Make recommendations to individual teachers regarding instructional 
methods/materials that you believe are better than those currently used" on the third item. 
Only ten respondents believed they had this authority, while four respondents indicated they 
did not know. The duties of Section 1709 of Education Law do not include selecting 
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instructional materials or suggesting instructional methodology, and no court or 
Commissioner’s decisions have dealt with this issue. 

Most respondents (74 of 104) believed that they had the authority for "Requesting 
individual copies of various district reports or data for your use as a board member, beyond 
what has already been provided to the board as a whole" as indicated in the fourth item. 
The courts have held that a board member is entitled to a "full inspection of all official 
records kept by a board of education or its employees of the business and affairs of the 
school district" (King v. Ambellan . 12 Misc 2d. 333). The Commissioner of Education has 
further held that while a board member may examine and make copies of any unqualified 
public records of the school district that deal with the affairs of the district, this right must 
be strictly qualified by the "rule of reasonableness" as outlined by the courts, and that 
individual board members may not direct administrative personnel to do anything beyond 
what is necessary to carry out such copying and/or inspection (i.e.,a board member may not 
direct the superintendent or others to carry out research projects requiring the collating or 
extracting of various types of information that would not be contained in existing records) 
( In The Matter of the Appeal of William A. Bruno. Jr. . 1964). Of the remaining 30 
respondents, 29 indicated that board members did not have the authority to ask for 
individual reports. 

Item number 5 was: "Responding to individual staff complaints brought to your 
attention by indicating to the administration how to handle the situation. Only 20 of the 
respondents believed that school boards had this authority, while 81 of the 103 respondents 
indicated that school boards do not have this authority, and two did not know. This is 
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another item which has not been tested in the courts or by Commissioner’s decisions. The 
activity is not expressly included in the list of duties cited by Section 1709. 

The sixth item was "Responding to individual community complaints brought to your 
attention by indicating to the administration how to handle the situation." Neary three- 
fourths of the respondents (73) indicated that board members do not have this authority, 26 
indicated that they do, and two did not know. This issue has not been tested with a court 
or Commisioner’s decision, and is not expressly indicated as a duty under Section 1709. 

Most board members did not think that they should tell the administration how to 
handle staff complaints, but many seemed more willing to direct the administration’s actions 
when the complaint arises from the community. It may be that board members see 
themselves as being representatives from, and thus "responsive" to, the community; another 
possibility is that they may feel that this is one area where they are able to exert some 
"power" or influence, since most staff complaints and issues must be dealt with in a 
prescribed manner, often dictated by contract, past practice, etc., but such is not usually the 
case with community complaints. At some point in time, board members change their view 
of the public to "they" as a result of various external forces and experiences (Stout, 1984). 
Board members may also be mindful of the fact the it is the community which votes them 
in or out of office (Danzberger, 1994). 

The seventh item asked board members if they had the authority for "Attending the 
Committee on Special Education meetings, at the request of the parent." Twenty-eight of 
the 101 respondents indicated the board did have the authority to attend CSE meetings, 57 
respondents indicated the board did not have such authority, and 16 respondents did not 
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know. Roles and responsibilities surrounding special education seems to be an area of 
confusion for board members. Special education issues (both programmatic and financial) 
were mentioned by many board members as reasons why they ran for the board in the first 
place. Their comments suggested either a lack of understanding about how such programs 
are developed for special needs children, how they are supported by various State and 
Federal aid formulas, or suggested a general antipathy to special education as a whole. One 
board member wrote that handicapped children should not be "mixed" into the regular 
classrooms. Another one said that special education had been a "sacred cow" for too long. 
Thus, board members may feel that they have become little more than a passive rubber 
stamp for such programs, due to the higher number of mandates and their complexity'. 
Board members seem to feel that this is one area of education in which they have absolutely 
no control, and they are seeking ways to become more informed. However, the 
Commissioner of Education has held that a board member may not attend a Committee on 
Special Education meeting at the request of the parents of a child with a handicapping 
condition since it represents an ethical conflict of interest (Matter of the Board of Education 
of the City School District of the City of Coming . 1986; Matter ofVento . 1987). This was 
later upheld in Matter ofWohl ( 105 AD2d. 999. affirmed 66NY2d.818). The implication here 
is that all board members may need more in-depth information about their legal roles and 
responsibilities for special education in an on-going manner as well as information about 
special education programs and services, since this is an area of education where 
requirements can change quickly. 



The eighth item "Having your own business or firm enter into a contract with the 
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district for the provision of goods or services" was rejected by 93 of the 104 respondents who 
indicated boards do not have this authority. Only three people indicated they had the 
authority, and eight people did not know. The issue is one of a possible conflict of interest 
(Opinion of the State Comptroller, ^636, 1979; Opinion of the State Comptroller ^122, 
1983). 

Near unanimity was achieved on the ninth item "Having your own children be given 
certain considerations, such as enrollment in special programs instead of having to go 
through a selection process," with 102 of the 104 respondents indicating that board members 
do not have this authority. The other two respondents did not know if they had the 
authority. This issue has not been tested with a court or Commisioner’s decision, and is not 
expressly indicated as a duty under Section 1709. 

The 10th item was: "Intervening with teachers or administrators on behalf of a 

student in a disciplinary matter." Ninety of 103 respondents indicated that board members 
do not have the authority to intervene, while eight respondents indicated they did have the 
authority, and five indicated they did not know. Student discipline procedures are usually 
described in board policy as well as in a student code of rights and responsibilities, which the 
board must also adopt and periodically update (Education Law Sections 2801 and 3214, and 
Commissioner’s Regulation 100.2[e][l]). Such policies and codes should describe the 
expected behavior from smdents, due process rights, and consequences for misbehavior. To 
have a board member substitute personal judgment in a student disciplinary matter could 
well indeed be a violation of a board’s own policy. It could also constitute a conflict of 
interest, since the board also hears appeals regarding the application of its policies. 
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Nearly all respondents (97 of 104) were in agreement that school board members did 
have the authority to abstain from voting on any matter before the board as indicated by 
item 11. Six respondents did not believe they had the authority to abstain from voting, and 
one member did not know. Although the school board is charged with setting district policy 
under Section 1709, school board members may abstain from voting on issues. This issue 
has not been tested in the courts or by Commissioner’s decisions. 

The 12th item "Evaluating a school administrator at his/her request" was 
approximately evenly split among the respondents who indicated the board did have the 
authority (53), and those who indicated a lack of authority (47). Three respondents did not 
know. Again, such evaluation is usually stipulated in the contract. Boards evaluate the 
superintendent, but rarely, if ever, do they become involved in evaluating other 
administrators. Supervision of all other district employees is the responsibility of the 
superintendent. 

The 13th item was: "At your own expense, publishing or otherwise making public 
distributions of your opinions of board issues." Again there was wide variability in the beliefs 
of the board members. A total of 36 respondents believed board members had such 
authority, 54 believed board members did not, and 13 did not know. The Commissioner of 
Education has determined that while an individual board member is not entitled to have his 
opinions published at district expense, he may do so at his own expense (In the Matter of 
the Appeal of Rita Wolff . 1978). 

Item 14 was: "Making individual inspections of schools within the district at your own 
initiative." Fifty-six respondents indicated that board members did have the authority to 
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make individual inspections of school buildings, 40 indicated that board members do not 

have the authority, while five did not know. Education Law, Section 1708, states that: 

"Each board shall appoint one or more committees, to visit every school or 
department under its supervision and such committee or committees shall visit 
such schools at least once annually, and report at the next regular meeting of 
the board on the condition thereof." 

The Commissioner of Education has held that an individual board member has no right or 
obligation to make such an official visit (Matter of the Appeal of William A. Bruno. Jr.. 
1964). 

The pattern of response was reversed for item 15 "Calling a board meeting yourself, 
giving all appropriate parties at least 24 hours notice." Forty respondents indicated that 
board members did have the authority, 56 indicated that they did not, and five did not know. 
The Commissioner of Education has held that this is a permissible activity for a board 
member (Matter of Anthony F. Felicio . 1980). 

Item 16 "Serving on board subcommittees" was the item with the second largest 
amount of agreement among respondents (100 board members indicating that they did have 
the authority to serve on board subcommittees, and three indicating they did not know). 
Having such subcommittees is permissible, and in the case of Education Law Section 1708, 
is required in some instances. 

Item 17 was "Referring to administrators any questions regarding teachers’ 
performance or allegations of deficiencies or improprieties." Five of the 104 respondents 
indicated that school board members do not have this authority, while the remainder (99) 
indicated that school boards do. This issue has not been tested with a court or 
Commisioner’s decision, and is not expressly indicated as a duty under Section 1709. 
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The suggested activity in the 18th item was "Acquiring items belonging to the district, 
as long as there is a public record of the circumstances of such possession." Most 
experienced board members (76) did not believe they had the authority to acquire district- 
owned items, but a few indicated they did have the authority (10), and 16 did not know. In 
Matter of Keely, Greenfield. Johnson, et al. (1975). the Commissioner of Education stated 
that if there were valid reasons for a member of a board of education to have physical 
custody of district property, there should be a public record of the circumstances of such 
custody. However, most board members seem to feel that they would rather not have 
possession of any district property, regardless of the reasons, to avoid the suggestion of 
impropriety. 

Item 19 was "Attending Committee on Special Education meetings when your own 
child’s program is being discussed." Most (77) respondents believed that school board 
members had this authority, but 14 believed otherwise, and 16 held no opinion. Although 
this issue has not been tested in the courts, or by Commissioners’ decisions, parental rights 
are not given up by accepting membership on the board of education. 

The last item "Serving as clerk of the board for the district" had the largest number 
of respondents (56) who did not know if this authority existed. Of the remaining 47, 24 
believed that a board member could take on this task. The In the Matter of the Appeal of 
Keith Hurtgam, Gerard Maybach, and Charles Stodolka (1982) says that Education Law 
authorizes a board member to hold simultaneously the position of district clerk. 

The 20 Item Test 



Although the 20 items were not designed to be a test of knowledge, they could serve as 
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one in order to examine whether the lack of knowledge was concentrated in a few respondents. 
The 20 items were scored right/wrong depending on whether the belief expressed was 
concordant with court and Commissioner’s decisions, or Education Law, Section 1709. The 
situations/ activities depicted in the items are those which are faced by school board members, 
and may be considered from a common knowledge based domain; the set has construct validity. 
The reliability of the full 20 item scale (Chronbachs alpha) was determined from the 
respondents to be .56. The distribution of raw scores for the respondents is provided in Table 
2. The range of scores was from five to 18, with a mean of 13.4 and standard deviation of 2.57. 
The results were lower than expected from experienced school board members. 



Insert Table 2 about here 



A plot of raw scores against the number of years of serving on their current school 
board is provided in Figure 1. The lowest two scores were achieved by second and third term 
board members, and the three board members who have served over 25 years, scored slightly 
below average. The plot demonstrates the low relationship between knowledge and years of 
service. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



There was agreement by 90 percent of the respondents in their perceptions for three 
of the 20 statements. When the percentage of agreement was lowered to 75 percent. 
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respondents agreed on only one-half of the items. There was less than 90 percent agreement 
among the respondents on all eight of the adjudicated activities, and less than 75 percent 
agreement on six of the eight. In fact, on four of the eight items the perceptions of the 
majority of respondents was in error. Highest percentages of agreement were found on: 
"having your own children receive special consideration", and "serving on board subcommittees." 
Among those items where there was the most disagreement in the perceptions of the authority 
of board members were "evaluating an administrator at his or her own request," and "at your 
own expense publishing or making public distributions of your own opinions of board issues." 

In an attempt to determine if the test could be improved, the relationship of individual 
items to the total score was examined using the Reliability program of SPSS version 4.0 for pc’s. 
Nine of the 20 correlations were not significantly different from zero. The resulting 11 item 
test had a mean of 8.1, a standard deviation of 2.38, and a reliability of .75. The reason the 
averagre dropped only five points for the nine items could not be determined (e.g. the items 
could be misunderstood by respondents, they could be more difficult, or they could belong to 
a different domain of knowledge), although the rejected items were all f those with a "yes" 
response as the correct one. The surviving items were numbers 1,2,3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 
14. A new plot of years of service against the new raw score revealed a pattern very similar 
to that in Figure 1. 

Conclusion 

Most of these respondents had reported attending at least one New York State School 
Board Members Institute, and many had reported attending several. These institutes are for 
staff development, and include information on important issues for new and experienced board 
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One possible explanation for such finding is that while board members may understand 
and agree with the principles being expoused during inservice training, it is quite another thing 
when they are not in such an idealized setting and instead are facing angry community 
members, a hostile media, uncooperative unions, etc. The result of personal experiences over 
time may color their perceptions and beliefs. 

Thus, a substantial disagreement exists among school board members o*i some very 
general issues, and there is need for further inservice training. Currently there are no 
requirements for becoming a school board member, other than age or residency, and there is 
no requirement for inservice training. The New York State School Boards Association could 
provide a valuable service for school districts by providing their members with more 
information about the role, responsibilities, and the scope of authority of school board members 
as could local and regional school boards associations. This could be done through 
publications, and regional workshops, as well as sessions at the annual meeting. One such 
possibility is to assemble a compendium of all Commissioner’s decisions involving boards of 
education, and updating it annully. This could be distributed to all board members, new and 
experienced, each year. 
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Directions. Situations/Activities, and Response Distributions Indicating Beliefs about School 
Board Members’ Roles. Resoonsibilites. and Scope of Authority 



Directions: For each of the situations/activities described below, please make a mark to 

indicate whether you believe that board members do have or do not have the authority to 
engage in the described situation/ activity, or if you don’t know that such authority exists for 
board members. 

Situation/Activity Yes No DK 



1. Entering a teacher’s classroom to evaluate his/her teaching, at 
the teacher’s request. 

2. Asking staff members to complete certain tasks for you or other 
persons/groups in the community. 

3. Making recommendations to individual teachers regarding 
instructional methods/materials that you believe are better than 
those currently used. 

4. Requesting individual copies of various district reports or dab, 
for your use as a board member, beyond what has already been 
provided to the board as a whole. 

5. Responding to individual staff complaints brought to your 
attention by indicating to the administration how to handle the 
situation. 

6. Responding to individual community complaints brought to your 
attention by indicating to the administration how to handle the 
situation. 

7. Attending the Committee on Special Education meetings, at the 
request of the parent. 

8. Having your own business or firm enter into a contract with the 
district for the provision of goods or services. 



12 87* 6 
10 88* 7 

10 91* 4 

74* 29 1 

20 81* 2 

26 73* 2 
28 57* 16 
3 93* 8 
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9. 


Having your own children be given certain considerations, such 
as enrollment in special programs instead of having to go 
through a selection process. 


Yes No DK 
0 102* 2 


10. 


Intervening with teachers or administrators on behalf of a 
smdent in a disciplinary matter. 


8 90* 5 


11. 


Abstaining from a vote on any matter before the board. 


97* 6 1 


12. 


Evaluating a school administrator at his/her request. 


53 48* 3 


13. 


At your own expense, publishing or otherwise making public 
distributions of vour opinions of hoard issues 


36* 54 13 


14. 


Making individual inspections of schools within the district at 
your own initiative. 


56 40* 5 


15. 


Calling a board meeting yourself, giving all appropriate parties 
at least 24 hours notice. 


40* 56 5 


16. 


Serving on board subcommittees. 


100* 3 0 


17. 


Referring to administrators any questions regarding teachers’ 
performance or allegations of deficiencies or improprieties. 


99* 5 0 


18. 


Acquiring items belonging to the district, as long as there is a 
public record of the circumstances of such possession. 


10* 76 16 


19. 


Attending Committee on Special Education meetings when your 
own child’s program is being discussed. 


77* 14 10 


20. 


Serving as clerk of the board for the district. 


24* 56 23 



* Correct response. 
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Table 2 

Distribution of Raw Scores by Experienced School Board Members 

All 20 It ems 11 Selected Items 

Score Frequency Score Frequency 



20 0 

19 0 

18 1 

17 7 

16 17 

15 18 

14 13 

13 13 

12 10 

11 13 

10 6 

9 4 

8 0 

7 1 

6 1 

5 1 

4 0 

3 0 

2 0 

1 0 

0 0 

Mean = 13.4 



11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 



14 

24 

20 

9 

9 

13 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

8.1 
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Figure 1 ^ 

Plot of score distribution bv Years of Experience 
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Experience by Score 
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